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action of a big office machine. .. lets 


me practice the same drills I get in 


class!" 
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Presenting a wartime Government Girl’s inside view of Civil 
Service as a field for stenographers. Think you'd like it? 


CELIA DARLINGTON 


ick leave, SO 


ETT 5 S 
\ l st ive ft take over.” Vhic 
Navy ( vho elc med me Was 

rt s Dut s Vas t a reassuring 
tart t ( is still weak from fillin 
it forms (all in ink, in quadruplicate !), be- 

x fingerprinted iving a physical exami- 

ition, and trying to remember every place 

siden¢ t ist te ears. <All to 
+ , orat + ‘ ly 


St if 
The Ca siniie was k but not 
encouraging 
I guess vou'l ive to dig a nd and 
! t, € sal [ jus LIT 1 shore 
ty ist wee 1) t know a thing about 


° Ps P ’ 
sick Tor two weeks, SO 


MISS SMITH 
| had 1 


l quite an opportunity to “dig around.” 
Somett s | ith t ght intor- 
iti Still, I 1 ed this about Civil 
Servi I . king the Govern- 
nent t t irt Navy officer 
I tat his is a 
iWantag 1S¢ 1 elat WIS ID 
ire re sant than is usual 
rivat te e 1c€1¢ S¢ ed to 
re tha Ww ¢ ot] ked for t same ct 
\ ind were ily Operating on the 
hy T lat | 
One bright experience was provided by 
vy discovering that paid overtit was 
Known er is Was §s mething new ; 
is fresh 1 1 position in which my 
ver would often look at the clock 
te that it is tive minutes to fiv in 


nark in honeyed tones, “Yi 


staying just a little late tonight, will you?” 


u won't min 


Smith’s return, I practically 
“I'm so glad you're back,” I 


said. “Now you can tell me...” and | 


ON Miss 


ugeged her. 


eeled off a list of questions. 

“What's the matter,” she said with a 
laug “Haven't you ever worked fo 
Uncle Sam before? You don’t seem to 
know mu ibout Civil Servi 

| Ss Was true <¢ g] but since then 
I've boned up on it. The results of my re 
searc might interest you, m case you're 
thinking of a Civil Service job ; 


 — : . 
PH War 1s still close enough to us so 


that everyone is familiar with the phrase, 
“He's working tor — the 
Evervbody knows that during the War 


Government.” 


Civil Service offered all sorts of opportuni 


ties to anvone who was qualified and inter 
ested There were fewer than 1,000,000 
Federa loyees in 1939, but during the 
natio emergency the number rose to 
VE 3,000,000 Many oO t s sitions 
were the durati plus six months 
variet But what about king tor 
Uncle Sam in peacetime? 

It Wa * ( Grove t AO k tlers 
you 1 port ities to trained secre 
taries rtunities that are worth investi 
gating. The first thing that Civil Services 
offers 1s equa! pay Tt equal work Salaries 
are llotte i by a letinite position classifica 
tion procedure; and you won't find yourself 
doing a job that is worth twice as much as 


you get paid for it, 
wring the right your 


woss. Neither will you get a job or kee; 


simply because you 


Salary ut of! 


a job unless you are qualified for it (popu 
ar jokes notwithstanding) 


\pplications 
and tests take care of qualifications. Your 
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advancement, too, is regulated and is mostly 


dependent on your own ambitions and 
energies. You can depend on a fair deal in 
the way of vacations (known as annual 


leave), sick leave, and retirement benefits. 

All good things. On the debit 
Service jobs are like all highly organized 
systems: open to a i 


office politics and petty jealousy ; 


side, Civil 


certain amount. of 
offering 
invitations to some employees to relax and 
after 


vegetate year year, once their posi- 
tions are secure; and featuring a_ vast 
amount of routine. If you want long-term 
security, however, Civil Service has every 
advantage. 

WORKING for the Government,” of 
course, doesn’t by any means necessarily 
involve going to Washington. Infact, 


1 


tenth of the G 
employees work in the Capital 


fewer than a vernment’s 


They work 


in Denver, Hawaii, Alaska, Miami—just 
about everywhere in the world. They have 
positions in “field establishments’’—for ex- 


ample, navy yards, post offices, veterans’ 
hospitals, agricultural research centers. It's 
mly the headquarters offices of the govern- 
mental that Washington. 
They form what is known as the Depart- 
ment positions 


agencies are in 
whil 
Tile tii 
tioned in “field establishments” 
lield Service [ 


Civil 


Service, men- 
form the 
So much for the location of 


Service jobs. They're everywhere, 
as might be expected in a national 


ment. 


Pove»rn- 


However, if you want to work in Wash- 
ington, you can apply fi 


om Beltsville or 
Grand Rapids or any other city. Write to 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., for information, or consult 
your local board. You can get information 


in your post office about this local board; 


in fact, the local Civil Service board is 


probably in the post ottice building. 

Just so you'll see the setup a little more 
clearly, this is how the organization is 
divided: there are 13 Civil Service regions, 
with a Under the 
jurisdiction of 13 regional offices are 
12 branch offices and more than 6,000 boards 
of U.S. Civil 
city in the country which has a first- or 
post there is a local 
board of U.S. Civil Service examiners. 


each regional office. 


the 


Service examiners. In each 


second-class office, 


N ow, suppose you are interested in a 
Civil Service job. Consult your local board, 
rr write to the U.S. Civil Service 
sion to types of 


Commis- 


learn what 


position are 
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Decide ; 
for. Fill out the application forms, whic 


. whicl ) 1 1 lifted 
open Which me you are quaimned 


you can get at the post office, and send 
them in as indicated. Then all you have 
to do is wait 

Eventually you will be notified where 
and at what time vou are to report for a 
test. Better do well on the test, because the 


examination, the 
higher your place on the list of “eligibles’ 
i filled. As | 
pointed out before, one of the advantages 

work is get a fair 
deal, from the time you first apply for the 
job. You don't 
in ahead of you because her dad is a friend 
of the boss. 


Once “in,” 


higher your rating in the 


from which vacancies are 


4 Government 


that you 


have to teel that Susie got 


you'll find an 
deal, including raises at stated inte! 


equally tai 
vals and 


chances of When possible the 
hig! 
1 


promotion 
Service are filled tron 


although you 


wer yobs in Civil 
below : so, may go in on the 
lowest grade, you don’t necessarily have t 
stay there. 

Your first year at 
rather like part of 
not 
you have completed it to 
faction. 


work is a trial period 
test 
permanent u 


your entrance and 


yt 
ta) 
t 


you are considered 


eve ryone’s satis 
Your superior rates you on y 


efficiency and sends in a report periodically 
which is really to your benefit because it 


means you will be noted and appreciated 


you work well—something that’s not always 


the case in private enterprise, alas 
You won't be expected to cut corners 
short on hours, but you won't be expects 


to work overtime without extra pay, eith 


For vacations you can-expect about twenty 
and, tor 


SIX days a yeal sick leave, a lay 


and a quarter a month. As you see, 


standardized and systematized and has bot 
the advantages and disadvantages that g 
with such a system. 


HOW about variety in clerical and steno 


graphic work? There's plenty of that, even 


You might be working t 
the drafting office of a navy yard, where 
big ships take their first form, and 
learn all sorts of new terms related to naval 
architecture. Or you might be werking in 
a Government hospital and taking medical 
dictation. 

Besides 


in peacetime. 


you 


Or a choice of other jobs. 

the different types of positions 
that you might hold, there is a variety in 
the jobs themselves open to 
training. 
clerical employees 
typists, clerks 


you with busi- 


ness Among the 


Government 
are stenographers., 


(including arithmetical, in 
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bitiiaens as 


So TT 


eid camemtantal 
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ventory, correspondence, stock, pay roll, 
iling, statistical), office-machine operators 
(mimeograph, addressograph, 
Multigraph, calculating card 
punch, etc.). Finally, in Civil 
Service jobs are good, commensurate with 
equivalent positions in private enterprise. 


graphotype, 
machine, 


salaries 


447 


With this knowledge of what Civil Serv- 
ice offers and expects, you will be better 
able, if you are job hunting, to evaluate 
your own needs. After all, Uncle Sam is 
the country’s biggest employer. Among the 
opportunities he offers, you may find just 
the chance you crave. 
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Jobs for a Penny 


< 


A true story of a real stenographer’s scheme for making a success 


of job-hunting 


HELEN COLTON 


HE best job-seeking aid I know. of, 
har none, is the ordinary U.S. Govern- 


ment postal card. 

very job I ever got—and that includes 
good-paying jobs during the depression— 
I got entirely through penny postals. 

When I graduated from Weequahic High 
School in Newark, New Jersey, in June, 
1934, the depression was getting more de 
both 


commercial 


penny 


valedic- 
student 
valedictorians, 
scarcer than teeth. 

to street, 
and stores and asking for 


pressed by the day. I was 


torian and highest of 


class. Jobs, even for 


ny 

were hen’s 

into 

work. | 

out applications in every employment 

put “Job Wanted” the 
All to no avail. 


l used roam the walking 


tfices 
tilled 
igeney ] ads in 


leWspapers. 


ONE day I added up my job-hunting ex- 
penses for carfare and ads. It was costing 
rather, my parents, at least $2 a 
veek, and $2 in 1934 was worth what $10 
is today. 


Tit or 


How could I reach a large number of 
prospective employers for this same $2, or 
even less, I asked myself? The 
was, of course, penny postals. 

And so, while my classmates continued 
to the streets, I stayed home and 
addressed postals. One hundred of them, 
to be They cost me $1, and I paid 
a mimeographer about 50 cents to mimeo- 
graph them. 

‘From the classified telephone directory, I 
selected the names of a hundred business 
firms and sent my cards to their personnel 
managers. Within a week I had a job, not 


aliswer 


roam 


exact. 


as a stenographer, as I had wanted, but as 
a cashier. had no need for a 
secretary at the time, but the hiring super- 
visor was so impressed with my novel way 
of looking for a job that she gave me 
the only opening she had at the time. 


“he firm 


MY card was no great piece of creative 


writing. I merely wrote it from a potential 


boss's point of view. What did he want 
and need in an employee? It read: 

Please Post 

Available to a Busy Executive 

Efficient young lady. Can type, take shorthand, 


handle your customers so they'll come back, count 
your money so none of it gets lost, and help you 
make a profit in your business 


When a_ secretarial did come 
along, it was offered to me immediately. 
\fter a year, the job lost its interest for 
me. My heart was set on publicity work, 
and I felt I now had enough experience to 


opening 


claim with honesty to be an experienced 
stenographer when I applied to publicity 
people for a job. 


SINCE publicity jobs paid fairly well, 
they were highly desirable and therefore 
competition for them was keen. My prob- 
lem was to make it as easy and effortless 
as possible for a prospective boss to give 
me an interview. 

I did it with double postals. 
2 cents each and come with a reply card 
Again | the “Available to 
a Busy Executive” heading. 


These cost 
attached. used 
On my reply 
card, I filled in lines as follows: 
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Miss Colton: Call to see 
at a.m 

Name 

Address 


Since | was after higher stakes this time. 
I could afford to invest more in postals 
So I covered a bigger list 500 publicity 
and public-relations offices in New York 


he ” ik 
ble postals, 


City, selected, again, from the phone 
Total cost: $10 for the 500 dou 


$3 or M4 for mimeographing 


about 


10d evidently 
One | 


hundred of 
nse of 20 per 


nh 
PHIS job-seeking met! 
pealed to many peopl 
me. A 
cent to any mailing is wonderful, as anyone 
loi ll tell you 

| 


hundred 


ap- 


them answered resp 


loing sales-promotion work wi 


Of course, not every one of these 


people had Lj Ib. Some of then were frank 
ly curtlous to take a look at me and _ to 
compliment me on my “cleverness.” But 
there were enough honest-to-goodness offers 


so t I was inter 


that I had my pick of a job 


viewing employers and asking their terms 
hours, wages, what holidays I’d get, etc 

I picked the job and the person that 
appealed to me most: $50 for five days a 


week, as a secretarial assistant who would 
also leases. A $14 
penditure for a $50 job was certainly eco 
An 
have charged me a 
ting me such a job. 


write publicity re eX 


would 
for get 


nomical employment agency 
1- 


week's salary 
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MY good re 
circularizing 
to 
always 


positions by 
1 ; 
original postal itself. | 
first postal 


sults in getting 


have not been «ch 


bosses 


entirely 


would 


my 
supplement my 


with two more 


\n employer would get my card and 
would phone or write, asking me to come 
for an interview. I would then send a 

mfirming postal 








This confirming postal acted like an elec- 
tric engraving pencil in impressing me and 
my name on my “prospect's” mind. No em 
ployer ever kept me waiting, ever got my 
name wrong, or ever failed to know my 
name. When | walked in for 1 interview 
there was \ ird ¢ Is s| 

Chen, after, the interview, ['d writ 

Thank you for your time a tor yo 
consideration of me as a prospective em 
ployee “ } 

- t 
CAN you imagine any other applicant f 
the same job standing a chance: getting it F 


ever interviewed for, my postal 


cards gave the employer, mg betore he 


ever saw me at work, the impression that 


under the competitior tf my postal bar 
rage? You're right. [ got every job I was 
é 
i 


[ was efficient and th 
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WHAT EVERY BOSS SHOULD KNOW ABOUT FILING By MERRYLEN 
y* “4 Sy 
icc eet 
ful 
| 
2 L 
PF ~ 4 
i | 
*NOULL NEVER FAWD rT By LOCKING were aii 
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Transcription Talent Teaser 


On the Proofreading of Transcripts 














| E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 

May 15th 

The Wilson Storage and Moving Co, 

l< E. High St. 
; Springfield, 0. 
Attention Mr. Edward Wilson 
Neer te Wi tnane 
The furniture that packed and moved for 

. ’ Springfield 2 wee} ago arrived in lst cl con 

: With the excepti f the p leaf table, 

i I am s rry to report t t one I the leafs a bad- 

y marred, 
\ | + 
' ee tas 
+ act + 
| 
} Sincerely, 

; HIS is it—the final Transcription Tal- 4. Hand your typed copy to your teacher. 
ent Teaser of this school vear and who will hold it until the key is published 
the one that will show how many of | the June issue. 

is , ’ ‘ ; . ; matt , . 

. the explanations of the errors in preceding On your teacher's request, we will send 

il , ‘ — a copy of the aw: t sach s ; < 

Teasers have “sunk in.” a copy of the award for each student whose 
it us ' : , . transcript was correct. 

r In case you have torgotten just why this ' 

al : - ) “ ’ 

icaser 1s so important > T } tol- y } : : e +4} 7 
: ! — —— i pe the tol AND here is a list of the types of errors 
wing intormatior Irom = th ( ular | : Ps . 1: 
' , lebruary to watch for. Not a// of them occur 1n this 
F ssue ] ] i 
7 letter, though each type has appeared in 
O Cal Stuck t \ Oo types ; 1 ot - . ° or 
; , weer So Pee some one of the preceding Teasers 
ratiscript of the easer in the May issue, 
a i a Misspellings ing misuse of hypher 
— 2 ve will supply a free copy of Punctuation aa nn me . a ee misuse of the hyphe 
\ S/l¢ i ConCISE summary ot the 2. Incerrect division of words at line ends 
st trequently used rules of punctuation. 3. Wrong choice of words when there are twe 
Che le itlet , j wned 1 usta ct : or more words that sound the same or nearly the 
: Ce t Wa a particula y 10 same; as plain and plane; adverse and averse; 
reterence use on the job. and it has proved uiready and all ready; elusive and ilusive; resi- 
; very helpful * lence and residents. 
By . a ae 4. Incorrect punctuatior 
Even mf you have not “solved le preced- S 1 
\ ive ived the preced 5. Incorrect use of capital letters. 
ing Teasers, you stil ive an opportunity 6. Use of figures instead of words when writ- 








to win this useful award. To encourage vou. 


ell tell vou that this final Teaser does 


slips as some of the 
preceding ones did 

_ 
THIS is what you do if you are a student 
in school. It is an adaptation of the trusted 
“check and double check.” 


rule, 


and vice versa 
Wrong use of abbreviations 
8. Failure to correct glaring errors in grammar. 
9. Inconsistencies of all kinds. 
Typing errors. There are too 
to enumerate, but a few of the 
ire: (a) transposition of letters; (b) strikeovers; 
c) poor spacing —either 
an extra space left or none; (e) faulty shifting— 
capitals not aligned with small letters; (f) irregu- 
lar paragraph indentions. 


numbers, 


many of these 
most common 


erasures; (d) errors in 


‘. Re: ( th .. & + awn. 1 . . — , . 
} = : x2 age Mg ae tully, ane each Readers who are out of scho¢ | must sub- 
voner Nat vou spot ° ° ° ° ° e 
» af ; mit their transcripts immediately alter re- 
<-. Go over the letter a second time—vyou af his M : Add T ; 
o1" 1 1 . ° © "PIV y < - < " recs‘ Pe : os 
cant catch all the slips the first time. Core _ pote vais 7 . = Syrmesage 
3. Type a copy of the letter, correcting ton Talent Teaser, The Gregg Writer, 2/0 


the errors you have discovered. 


Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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THEY'RE PALS NOW 


EDINA CAMPBELL-DOVER 
(A sequel to “Let's Be Friends,” in the March issue) 


WELL, PAT: | 
[ 
I 


You and I have had some pretty rough times along 
the way. When I recall the blunders you've made! And 
then, of all things, you blamed me. The idea! I never 
misspelled in my life except when you drove me to it. 
And I haven't forgotten how you slammed a nasty, stuffy 
cover on top of me until I was nearly suffocated and 
then stamped off, declaring you never wanted to see me 
again as long as you lived. 


Did I once complain—did I once answer back? I did 
not. But the things I thought of saying! All that 
saved you was that nice teacher hanging about! For her 
sake I had to keep a civil tongue in my head and go on 
clicking and clacking to your heart's content. 





Another thing! You would call in another unrea- } 
sonable person, who would shamelessly poke about and ' 
snoop into my interior-——never a bit of privacy for me! 
Then suddenly he'd pry me to pieces and in sheer 
perversity nail and hammer me together again. 


Now I don't mind telling you I am going to perform 
that little worm act-—-—remember-——the worm who turned? 
From this day forth there won't be someone walking 
around for you to consult every time you fumble and Hi 
blame me. You're on your own now. And I'll be 
cantankerous and buck every time I want to--that is, if 
you don't change your tactics. I'm going to give you 
one more chance; you'll give me a rub down once a day-—- 
nothing fancy, you understand-——just a rag--—and it 
needn't be too clean--rubbed over me. And you might 
use a brush once in a while, too. Then there's the 
matter of my innards-——a bit wheezy, I am, and creaky in 
the joints, too, all because of the way you treated me. 
But just a spot of oil occasionally will fix me up. 


se ie 


Now that's not asking too much, is it? And, be- 
sides, I kind of like you now. I guess we have to 
thank that nice teacher of yours; anyway, you've been 
licked into shape and are a lot nicer than when you and } 
I first met up. Confident, rhythmical, and smooth—- 
that's what you are; and I feel in my bones—-my joints— 
no, my springs—-—well, whatever they are--I feel that 
you're going to play ball from here in. How about it? 


Se 


Confidently yours, 


YOUR TYPEWRITER 


Ls 


( 
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IN OUR OFFICE 4 Cartoons by White 


Shorthand by Garvey 
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MR. FRANKS, — 2 »>or- ¢ uf Ur a ae a o- 3 Fi 


Pe a ae peer 


Introducing a new feature that will appear regularly beginning in September 


af D9 tome, rg Aa am 
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G. |. Like Shorthand 


The pen is not only mightier than the sword: it is also lighter 


RICHARD A. MeCARTHY 





, \ *7 1 ;? ’ a 1 ] , f 7 ] T . ‘ 
REMEMBER April, 1943 Not be | N the davs that Nlowed I practiced 
i Y Gow eae os ih When thine A | . | ] - { 
Callst i idl i t ( l Ss i \ it ( va - 
(althoug that Vas Ss ¢ il t s t I i I d 3 
, , ‘ :, ' 
Fiad to he i Vear « ( * s | i JIVIS ! id irters a \ 1 ug 
spent thre ITEC gp I ce this ang en icticil T ticing ct Ing 
ing unpleasantries t ‘ s New \1 ! t \ rot th 
(;uinea Today s\ ilism at test | is iit t (x i lle 
N if Wan | \ Sit I \ ( t ta it 1 t 
sudden " t Ss was S it \ re 
| ga ca i t t ‘\\ 
i 1) out terms 
. Hea d : : " id t 
Mac ) sal iy i t st en- | 
7 
. t ( “— ta ¢ ¢ ¢ vy ey 
is g t OCS g i \ i 1a soit 
+ ie \ ss1g ne byiyt eet " Only } 
. ' 
le Secreta ¢ ( | ‘ 1 
X( 1imed [ ( 
Sir t oD \1 
€ 4 ) Rd) t \ it 
nN 1 i LIV Ita t ' \; \ it + t 
| | ] 
Okay I ‘ ¢ int ¢ ¢ sre 
Call\ l ‘soa s \ © S + nos 
t YT iW \ i \ \ s < + : \c ( 
MA mile t i\ t t S st t 
ssig ent " t \ ‘ © t! ’ 1); + 
Ve! i yea i i cy { I ta , " : 
t I I i \ - { t _ - t { ! ft + 
cra I i ict r \ 
“1 , 
: ¢ ¢ 
‘ i it , 
S t ime \\ ¢ \ ide 
] + + 
i sl 4 ‘ + + 
es i 
¢ ¢ ¢ 
BY the t ted t . Hea ght. to bring | 
quarters 1 ed iry went ref J 
Walite t it s ft P s1Q s i 
1 | \ i! Q f renerals MacArt I Q I 
‘ ¢ | . 1 ¢ | } 
dictatio1 st ar ! 1 t re- berger, and rs t tan lranscrib- 
port to the Gene: ° that diarv ea 
al’s Aide for a bal t Ng picture’ 
interview. My en : t war in ¢ 
4 ae ; The author of this article is a G. I 
. + + , 
thusiasm influenced student attending Notre Dame Universit, SOU es Pa 
him greatly [ He tells how his shorthand skill got him a e Divis « ‘ 
i n g F , I 1\ 
are a ph dee headquarters job during the War gave hin P 
sh nd » di : - iis ¢ netrali 
(nink; and € unusual and interesting experiences, and \ \u . 
cided t rive n started him in a peacetime career. A familiar ra rest b wit 
‘ 4 4 ‘ kind of Story these days —but one worth . ‘ ¢ 
t ob i telling anew, not just because it is ver. vinta 
basis. “If vou can interesting but because it points up the wis- mn irn care 
EE ae ae; ee dom of the old advice: “Never let your ——_— t th 
die ‘ ener- . ' \CITCN nt 
and shalt Shorthand skill diminish. You never can tel » 
als lictation, ( when it will help you.”’ irport wu \ustra- 
The title of this article? No, there's no 1 : Pe il re- 
i i { La | i 





id. “I'd 

Sail, { . . . ’ 
: A : Ae error if you read it with the right emphasis! : ‘ : : 

much to have you. Catch? Didn't you read pages ii and iii? eption tor tne 
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we got to an intersection that branched 
me way into town and the other to the 
camp areas, he said, “Now check the 
mileage and the time it takes to reach every 
stop we make.” The occasion: Mrs. Roose- 
velt was coming to make a tour of our 
division area, and we were planning her 
itinerary ! 


ONE time we drove into town to get one 
of our boys out of jail. King, a Chinese 
boy we had rescued from the Japs, had 


Ee % 
eee RT em 


taken the General's jeep and gone joy-rid- 











ing. ing around town. He was all right until 
the ie attempted to park the jeep: then, he 
illed had knocked out two posts that held up 
the porch of a hotel, and the M.P.’s had 
nore descended upon him. He was a bewildered 
in boy when we drove him back to camp that 
rms day He complained about the makeeta 
id to (mosquitoes n t jail, and he was 
en- worried about the cost of the damage he 
ex- had done The M.P.s had told him vary 
Ss in] w storics about the cost some said it 
Only } uld = cost im tw pounds: others, 
’ ' twenty ounds 
i Mhis little incident cooled his adventurous 
g in | wd for a while—but was interesting to 
A's F (Continued on page 454) 
‘tion & 
al VOW. at Notre Dame ......... .. and THEN, with Bense...... 
(ie! 
j : General ‘Congratulations ! “Wel- 
— : me back saluting andshaking, and 
al } ell-wishing I. moving in " spicu sl} 
ai the background, tpressed appy, teel 
\ 7 very much like a V.I.P If only n 
buddies « SC | thought 
\ide know what they would say 
2 } IN Rox liypt \ustralia i 
prin | ise and weary Division relaxed trom reg 
x " lations and training Movies, baseball 
a ind seven-day furloughs to Sydney wert 
7 , | the order of the da The same spirit of 
' a relaxation permeated Division Headquar 
etd | ters. My duties d g this period ranged 
bi ze om taking long, descriptive letters that 
- General wrote 1 his wife in Kansas 
: to helping build a tennis court Phe Get 
ral played tennis daily and kept in very 
taste good pliysical conditior | still remember 
on as one of the most impressive-looking 


CTais ever sav 


There was always something unusual 


ireer ‘ ‘ 
t] ming oon in vhenever he could, the 
t the 
General's \ide let me in on it One day 
istra- "1 ‘ ’ , 
‘ alled, “Mac, get your hat! l ran te 
il re- : 


ny tent. got my hat, and climbed into the 


the ace a ‘ ' 
ep, whe e already id moving. When 
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Between these “ ricular” activi- 
ties, | took 
typed up two vol 
had them bound in leather 
the General's 
a print of every picture taken by the 


How | 


mail, 

and 
ogued 
(He got 


Signal 


care of the General's 


unes of the diary 


and catal 


combat pictures 


Corps, you see. enjoyed cata- 
loguing that collection!) 

IN February, 1944, we jumped back int 
the War. MacArthur was making Is 
famous “return” to the Philippines. Our 
Division lashed out at Hollandia. Then 
we hit Biak Do you remember Biak: 


hehting 


That was the scene of the toughest 
our Division ever experienced. In the midst 
of it all I 


messages 


wrote. ported radio 


\t Biak 


typed, and re 


ill my notes 
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conmnents in shorthand. Later on, when he 


had read the printed story, he said it was the 
nrst tin lye had ever been quoted correctly ! 
In fact, I can’t remember a time. sinee 
| first learned shorthand in) high school 
that it hasn't helped me. [I’ve learned that 
“the pen its mightier than the sword,” 
especially if it is a shorthand pen: and I'n 
counting on it to help me get started it i 
some phase of journalism when | graduate 


in June. 


——— 


Boris Randolph 


Brain Bait « 


N°? MATTER what you fish for, y« 
got to have BAIT. And frequently it’s 


eS, 


when the Jap Navy threatened our beac not so much the kind of BAIT you use 
head. Suddenly it was all over for mi is the way you handle it that nets a catch 
the General was lered to MacArthur's In the following brain game, for in- 
Headquarters, and | stance, it’s the way ; 
was going home—go — . you drop your BAIT | 
ing home after thir KE Stands For: in the blank spaces 
ty months overseas. that produces results 
5 Ze Simply insert the let- 
I ARRIVED hom 5 sense sii ters of the word 
in December; and b— 7 > , 2 BAIT in the vacant 
after a wonderful , ie ( i * s spaces in each case 
twenty-one-day leave - ~2— to complete a word. 
[ reported to Miami e7 a a Pe Pe os Example Given 
Beach, Florida, for a 4 IUS i] LE, 
reassignment. I was Ps ) you can insert the 
sent to the Classifi- al — at & ‘é letters of the word 
cation and Assign- Z. ) BAIT to form the 
ment Division of the Wis an haf % word jusTIAABle. 
Parachute School at — 7) : 
Fort Benning, Geor- on fo 4k tags GET the idea? Now 
gia. My shorthand ye ) go after the 20 fish 
and typing abilities 6 £ 2 / below—they're worth 
_— 


were still at the top 
of my list of creden- 
tials; so I spent the 
next months 
secretary to Colonel 

Holcomb, the head of this Division. While 
working for the Colonel, I had 
new experience: reporting in shorthand 
the telephone conversations that went on 
between our office and Washington, Bir- 
mingham, and other headquarters. 


Opportunity 


May 16 to 


SIX 


as 


another 


SHORTHAND has served me well in 


college, too. I have found it especially 
useful in history, philosophy, and other 
courses that necessitate taking a lot of 
notes. One time I used it to good ad- 


vantage in interviewing our football coach 
for a newspaper story: I took down all his 


Drive—U. 


5 points apiece. 





Bond To test the cor- 

S. Savin nds ’ 

“ iat rectness of your 

June 30 "ae : 
work on this quiz, 
turn to page 470 as 


soon as you have filled in the blanks, and 
“hait” to good 


Ser 


whether vou used your 


purpose Good luck to you, fishermen! 





lH---- ll. --TR--UTE 
2,.-U-OMO--LE 12. ME---OL-SM 
3. -E---NG 13.--C-ER-A 
4.0----N 14. --NG--LE 

§. -R-NSCR--E 15. -M---ION 
6.--RR-S-ER 16. PROF----LE 
7. -CRO-A--C 17. 0O-L---ON 
8.-L-CKSM--H 18. --DM-N-ON 
9. ---LO-D 19. COM----VE 

0, --)-.5™M 20. -NSCRU---LE |] 
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May, 


Ince 
aM "| 
that 


rd, 


_ 


olph 


u've 

it’s 

use 
atch. 

in- 
way 
AIT 
aces 
sults 
» let- 
vord 
icant 





case 
ord. 
riven 
- LE, 

the 
Ve ord 

the 
\ Ble. 


Now 
fish 
vorth 


cor- 
our 
quiz, 
70) as 
_ and 
good 
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THE STUDY CORNER 





BUILDING SHORTHAND SPEED 


What every shorthand writer should know about increasing 
his shorthand speed, told by the fastest writer in the world— 


MARTIN J. DUPRAW 


HERE is no secret about the best 
way to obtain shorthand speed. All that 


is required is the reading of large 
amounts of printed shorthand and the writ- 
ing from dictation of even larger amounts 
of the right kind of dictation given in the 
right way. 

Every ambitious shorthand writer has 
questions in his mind about some of the 
factors of shorthand speed. Here are some 
questions that seem to trouble most short- 
hand beginners, and the answers. 

WHY READ SO MUCH’ SHORT- 
HAND? The reading of well-written short- 
hand writer, 
in many ways. Reading shorthand increases 
skill, for it 
read your own notes better. It increases your 
knowledge of the 
shorthand 


helps you, the shorthand 


your transcription helps you 


basic joinings of your 
may 
seem, it improves your shorthand writing. 


system; so, strange as it 
As you become accustomed to seeing well- 


written shorthand, you begin to write 


better shorthand yourself. 


WHAT KIND OF DICTATION? The 
best kind of dictation to increase your short- 
hand speed is dictation that is given at the 
very highest speed you can possibly write. 
If the dictation is slow enough so that you 
can write it easily, it will not be of much 
help in increasing your speed. Whenever 
you can get dictate to you, 
therefore, ask him to dictate just a little 
faster than you can take easily. You must 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h for shorthand speed. 

The dictation should be on fairly easy 
material. If the material is so difficult that 
you must constantly hesitate over unfa- 
miliar words, you cannot hope to increase 
your writing First learn to write 
easy matter rapidly and accurately. Then 
gradually 


someone to 


speed. 


increase the difficulty of your 
dictation material. 

After taking fast dictation, you will find 
your shorthand notes become wild. Then 
return for a few minutes to writing from 
slow dictation so as to restore control of 
your notes. Zoo much slow dictation keeps 


you from developing speed. Too much fast 
dictation causes you to lose control of your 
notes and may finally result in an un- 
readable style of shorthand. 

You must consider the purpose of dic- 
tation when deciding on the speed at which 
it is to be given to you. Dictation for prac- 
tice in producing mailable transcripts must 
be given at a speed low enough to permit 
you to make good shorthand notes. Dicta- 
tion given for the purpose of increasing 
so high a speed 
that you cannot possibly write good short- 
hand on the “take.” 


speed must be given at 


WHyY’'S MY HAND SO SLOW?” Your 
hand is not slow. When the beginner is 
(which is the correct 
answer), he usually responds with another 
question, “Then, why can't I write faster?” 
The answer is that shorthand is written 
with the iead rather than with the hand. 
The hand will do anything the head will 
tell it to do. Almost no physical handicap 
seems to be able to stop the shorthand 
writer from writing at least 150 words a 
minute in shorthand. Some of the best 
shorthand reporters have worked under 
severe physical handicaps. 


given that answer 


“But,” you say, “I 
hand 


feel as though my 
glued to the paper: it just 
won't move.” The glue is in the head, not in 
the hand, and there is a very simple way 
to prove it: 

Write from dictation at the speed that 
“glues your hand to the paper.” Then read 
the same material in well-written short- 
hand ten to twenty times. Now take the 
dictation again at the same speed or an 
even slightly higher speed. Although your 
hand has done no more writing practice 
between the first dictation and the second, 
you will be surprized to find that the “glue” 
has gone. 

If the original cause of your difficulty 
really were a “slow hand,” 


were 


it would require 
physical practice to make so noticeable an 
improvement on the second writing. The 
difficulty was with the head, 
however. Therefore, the reading of the ma- 


always is 
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well-written 
write it the 


terial ten to twenty times in 

shorthand made it possible to 
second time without troubk 

Don’t waste time trying to speed up the 

hand. Speed up the slow head by read- 

: short- 

short- 


{ 
SiOW 


ing large amounts of well-written 
hand to fill the mind 


hand joinings. Then any outline that comes 


with correct 


along may be constructed quickly and easily. 


WOULDN'T MORE SHORTCUTS 
HELP? A few shortcuts for the most fre- 
quently recurring words are necessary. Be- 
yond that list, every shortcut is more likely 
to be a hindrance than a help 

Shorthand speed depends on your ability 
to write the outlines without thinking about 
them—to write them automatically. When 
you try to learn long lists of shortcuts, it 
is impossible to keep them all “on the 
point of the pen.” Just when the dictation 
is the fastest, hesitate 
half-remembered form 

For another thing, you usually have to 
write a shortcut more carefully 


you may over a 


you're lost! 


and 
(and there- 
fuller 
to be cer- 


fore more slowly) than you do a 
outline for the word or 


tain that you can transcribe it correctly. 


1 
phrase, 


A WISE shorthand reporter said : 
“The longer I write shorthand, the longer I 
write shorthand.” Most shorthand reporters 
find this to be true. They begin their career 
with long lists of shortcuts. As the years 
go by, they gradually return to the full 
outline, which is less taxing to the memory 


once 


and more readable when transcribing. 

In each office there are always a few 
words or phrases peculiar to that office 
that recur and that call for 
shortcutting. For example, in a factory of- 


frequently 


fice the expression “milling machine” might 
occur a dozen times a day. After the first 
few days the shorthand writer will prob- 
ably find himself writing “mm” instead of 
“milling machine.” 

Such shortcuts, should be de- 
vised only when it is clear that the ex- 
pression will occur again and again. The 
list of these special shortcuts should be 
kept as short as possible, for most of us 
find that the head needs more help than the 
hand and that shortcuts help the hand at 
the expense of the head. 


1 


nowever, 


Is PHRASING THE KEY TO SPEED? 
\ research by Charles E. Zoubek shows 
that 100 different phrases account for 50 per 
cent of all the that is 


phrasing done in 
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business-office dictation. Mr. Zoubek count 
ed all the phrases in a quarter-million words 
of office dictation. were 3,536 phrases 
times. Only 46 
of those phrases occurred as often as 100 
times in that 250 thousand words, and al- 


two-thirds of 


Thers 


repeated a total of 33,202 


most those phrases contain 
only two words. 

Learn the few common phrases well, so 
that you can write them automatically. Read 
a large amount of well-written shorthand t 
give you the ability to use simple phrases 
readily. Beware of arbitrary forms for in 
frequent phrases ; they will prove to be traps 
that will reduce your speed instead of in- 
creasing it 

The real value of phrasing is that it 
reduces the load carried by the hand. If you 
1 write at the 


phrase moderately, you wil 


same speed with less effort than if you were 


not to phrase. If you do not phrase enough 
you will still write at about the same speed 
but you will become tired sooner. If you 
attempt to phrase too much, you 
your speed reduced—for the 
that you 


use too many sh 


Will hind 
Same fe 


asons 


will lose speed if you attempt t 


Drills on Frequent Words and 
Phrases 
N ADDITION to a third set of drills on 


Frequent Words, which appears opposite 


words governed by principles of Chapters 


7 to 9, this time—you will find in the short 
hand section (pages 489-491) five letters 
that Mr. Zoubek prepared in connection 


with that “phrase-hunt” mentioned here 
These drills on the hundred most frequent 
phrases were first presented last year, in 
this department. This year we 
them with the general plates to be sure 
they will not be missed by readers who may 
not be devotees of the Study Corner. There 
was not room to list the separate phrases 
but they are italicized in the key so that 


have put 


you can practice the outlines singly, if you 
(See page 458 
There is only one phrase in all five letters 
(of next month) that was not found to be 
among the first hundred most frequent in 
business letters. 

In order to make the letters available for 
speed building as well 


wish, as well as in context 


as for theory prac 
tice, the key has been counted for you in 
groups of 20 Standard Words (notice the 
little figures 7, 2, 3, etc.) with the totals in 
parenthesis at the end of each letter. 


See ee 


NT 
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‘ Frequent-W ord Drills 


ses An exercise on some words in the second thousand most-used words that 
46 come under the principles of Chapters Seven to Nine 
100 -? 
| a 
al- ' r . 
fain | . aol L / ) P,. 4 o 
ee pee. | a ‘ ’ y 
wlla D u a L a eC z Co ¢ CC ¢ A — 
so Pa y < o J i 
! ' vr v ) F — "ai Pd 
ead uit Va 1 i = j a —_— 2 


lt 

‘ses I ee ; y, 4 4 = noe : Pil 
~~ —_ ff / c Shapter 9 CY Co OQ 
aps oO : 


in- eB 4 Y 


[<a 
( 
3 
\ 
‘ 
Iw 
J 
of 


the 7 ) . o 2 

ere f y, Cc in ‘in o (Cy 7 E : 7 ae Wal 
th Av ) (7 —, 
J ’ F 4 C'7 J y, a 

cad = 4 c 4 

, a re CO —” - J Og 

n 2) ) ) 


nd ‘@ a es UG CC  *s = 


{Vv 


f g Po 2 

on } i= s zx c - c a ) = S<. e. oe 
site c 7 » ~ > . , 
ters f , 4 a ' . or ew at —— 7 = 
rt D — F 
fers Re ee 4 de eG Le Gp cv oh 
Hon . ¢ ( LP DPD 7 7 

> / ) ) J / : ~ JA 4 

; rm - ] . 
ent =f . CC ad aa ca } ¢ ¢ ¢ G G 
in Ls ) ) a ) ) ?. 

put sil 4 G mA oft Qa eae iy >. 
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f g x 
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Ses, 


ae G ( L g ye | =. as, i") SZ 
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Cl r 
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Drill on Frequent Words 


Based on the list given in 


CHAPTER 7: 


attended, bulletin, continued, 


listance, extension, gotten, mountains, danger, 
evidence, attempt, ‘bottom, estimat containing, 
obtain, obtained, retain, contained, content, extent, 
intention chairman, farmers, pardon, cards, 
courtesy, garden, guarantee, guardian, skirt, con- 
cern, concerned, larger, conversation, firm, learned, 
nervous, served, surprise, ‘rm, corn, orner, 


toward, towards, 
attorney, 
neither, 
fur- 
he T- 


normal, north, 

rried, worse, 
? pattern, 
foreign, forgive, forgot, 
furnitu 


court, 
worry, w 
j 


aern, 





western, bother, leather 








#1 


ul, useful, notify, 





Tre, success 











vanced, 
submit, sumitted 
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of Chapters VII to IX 


“5000 Most-Used Shorthand Forms” 


advisable, ad pted, extended, 














CHAPTER 9: arrival, arrive, became, bright 
crowd, delighted, delight engage 2 ides, hesi 
tate i, private, proceed, proud, provide 

rovi refused, slight, south undoubtedly 

ting, amounts, degree, f b., prepaid, rail 

certificate, Christmas, color, convenient, « ' 

te, eustomers, deposit, develop, f l 
financial, husband, inconvenience, language, length 
liberty, master, mortgage, , ottered rig 
inally pular, principal, privilege, river, single, 


appreciation, attitude, bene- 
commercial, 


indicate, indicat 





isequently, 





liberal, 





necessity, ordinary, permanent, 





rendered, s al, splendid, « mission, edition, | 
nvitatior tation, 10tation, anybody, anywhere, 
veryone, inasmuch, nobody, somebody, someone, | 
} 


somewhere, whenever 


Key to the Frequent-Phrase Letters on Pages 489-49] | 








itself, themselves, average, damaged, mes- 
CHAPTER 8: adjust, breakfast, costs, } 
honest, insist, justice test, requesting, test, 
west, conduct, exact, facts, evidently, student, 
students, beyond, demand, extend, intend nd 
pounds, recommend, 1 n latior ar ad 
hear Madam hat the « ng f 
ell nm loubt be thir bout the 
re going to have t / yr store 
there are many style at 1 k 
to see—more styles I have had 
in? any other year of our history. J % 
to be able to collect so many fine styl] 
are on display on the first floor. Miss | 
has been with us for many years, will 
; a , y und 





u at i i 


the 10th of next month we shall 





for our charge-account customers {fter t 

we have a fine program’ planned. IHi’e are ygoing 
t show some f the dresses designed | the 
world’s greatest designers. This show should be 
of great® interest ¢ ou There is 1 chargt 


but only those with 


tickets will be Imitted. Your 
ticket is enclosed. | f 


If? vou 


friends, will you please let s know so that we 
may the necessary ticket 


Send you 


shall await 


your letter telling us u are 





nning to come. May we hear from you? Ves 
truly yours, (177) 
Dear Mr 3rown: Jn the last few years the 
circulation of the Financial D us re than 
doubled Why Because! more ap more met 
ire discovering that the Financial Daily helps 





them to make wise business 








Because? the reports in ancial Daily 
come to you every day, y fastest pos 
warning® of any new wt wll attect 

your business and personal income You get the 
icts in time, so that you are’ able to take all 
steps necessary fv? rotect f ir inter 
ests. You are, of urse, promptly informed*® on 
every new development relating to taxes and the 


trend of the market 





You wll find that the Finat il Dailw is the 
businessman’s newspaper. [Vhy not try it for the 
rest of the year? Just fill out the coupon’ that 
I am enclosing, clip your check for to the 
coupon, and mail it to us. For your $5 you™ will 


paper does 
glad to 


recetve seventy-seven 
not help you in your business, we shall be 
refund® your money. Yours truly, (18 


uilding a 


issues 





Dear Sir: If you are thinking of | 








li new 
house in the near future, send for a copy of thi 
booklet that' we issued this year entitled “Your 
Money’s Worth.” Jt is free. This littl woklet 
is a guide that has been developed? to help you 
get the greatest possibly value for “ur money 
It calls to your attention wealth of? home 























s 1 practical building ir tior 
t ¢ nf iti T f iy I klet 5 f t 
y nt rey ning. Jt will show yot 
j et your ney s worth from the 
als you buy The booklet® will also sug | 
“u many ways tn witcl ur roducts 
used to the best advantage 
you have® t lo is to write for tr bookl 
nearest office. Our offices are listed o» 
if we are cnc stng } urs very tru 3 
7 
Dear Vadam rt} ' 
have discovered 4 
f hases' w 
t saves time. I : 
s fite best rece 
Pay? all vour 
ur monthly ' 
checking account 
may be opened fc : 
but no minimum balance’ is required. } tll be 
interested f know that the cost is onl li ents 
for each heck issued 
Open an” account today at the Mutual Savi 
Bank You may wish ¢t fon an account wt 
bank by mat If that s thre ise l 
ne for ‘1 you ww write direct f me ] ’ 
shall be alad to be of service t vou 

If we can serve ‘ina ther way picas 
et us knox Sincerely vours, (154) : 
Dear Mrs. Jones: Did you spend enough { 
last week ' ur investments If vou 
been t busy f¢ Nve u? investments er ' 

tch attentio here is a suggestior ] m sure t 
will help t——make use of our investment ser 5 
ice That will enabl u to benefit in two ways ; 

First, it wt it" t sound recommendations 
on what stocks t should buy and what stocks 
vou should sell, so that vou wall be able to aet I 
the most out f your investments These 
recommendations wtll be made by one of the ex 
perts on our staff. These experts are constantl) 
studying investment conditions. 

Second, m“ will retain complete control of 
these investments He will take over the 
record" keeping and the handling of the stocks 
There will be no extra charge for this service 

We shall be glad to send you full details 
this servic One of our experts Mr. Johr : 
Smith, would he happy to call to discuss out : 
service wth” He is tin charae of ir ow 

estment department Cordially urs (17 
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co 
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( Tig- 
ngle, 
yenie- 
ntly, 
eral, 
nent, 
tion, 
here, 
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tion 
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he 

sug- 
lucts 
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ruly, 


town 
nents 
that 


heck 


time 
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ery 
sure 
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The Mystery of the Second Quote 


Everyone knows where the first one 


ALAN C. LLOYD 


QHERE WERE three suspects in the 
Murphy kidnap-threat case; and they 


sat forlornly on the bench in the DA’s 


tice, tired from much denying. There was 
Bill, the bookkeeper in the Murphy office, 
se accounts had been found to be short. 
Phere was Clifford, the office manager, who 
id recently been discharged by Murphy for 
insubordination. There was Florence, one 
the eight Murphy stenographers, who 

s engaged to Cliftord 
O' Re illy 


\\hen The Professor came in, 
h note, the lone 


the threatening 


lue in the case. The note was typed: 


As Shakespeare said, "To be or not 
that is the question". Apply the 
to your son. If he is to cone 
Oo be Grop a package containing 

tl evening at the corner of 
Streets. 


, 
~4 


ad Market 


Said O'Reilly, “We figure this is the 

irk of the girl or the office manager. It 

as typed on her machine. The Shakespeare 
stuff, though, puts the tag on Clifford 

soa lege graduate And they both 
ty vell. The bookkeeper doesn’t know 

v to typ 

Profess ] 


or studied the note and slowly 





id it aloud, scrutinizing it carefully again 
s he read Chen | shook his head “No, 
t's the bookkeeper,” he said. 
1 int t the two typing errors. 
ese, e said vould not be made by 
typist. A tran typist knows how to 
indle the second quotation mark. As a 
natt { fact, a trained typist would have 
typed the punctuation and quotation marks 
the right Va\ mfomat ‘ally The S¢ errors 
ould have been made only by someone who 
loes not know how to type—the bookkeeper, 
In this case. 4 


I HAVE always wanted to read a detec- 


tive story that ended that way; for, if there 
is one clue that instantly identifies a trained 


ability to handle quotation 


typist, it is the 
m 


arks 

Few persons who are not typists ever 
bother to learn the rules that govern the 

l-of-a-quotation problems. Editors learn 


goes, but what becomes of the second? 


them, writers learn them, and typists learn 
them; but most lifetime 
without ever wondering whether the second 
quotation mark should go before or after 
the punctuation mark at the end of a quo- 
tation. 

The typist, must be able to 
solve such problems correctly, because mis- 
takes that would not be noticed in hand- 
writing simply glare at you from a page of 
typescript; and the typist must be 


persons spend a 


however, 


able to 


solve such problems automatically, so that 
he does not waste time. 
Let's learn—today—how to solve these 


problems correctly and automatically. 


ry. 2 9 — . 
THE RULES every typist must know are 


easy to learn. There are eight such rules, 
and they are given and illustrated with the 
drills on page 460. The rules can be even 


further condensed like this 


1. diways the same: The second quote 
follows a period or comma but precedes a 


colon or semicolon. 


second 
( » fol] he a ; rl} . .] : 

juote follows the question mark or exclama- 
tion mark if there is 


2. Depends on the quotation: The 
a question or exclama- 
second 


mark or ex- 


tion in the quotation; otherwise, the 


quote precedes the question 


clamation point.* 
A typist, however, cannot stop to recite 


the rules every time he comes to a quota- 


tion. He must be able to apply them auto- 
matically—without thinking about them, 
that is. And that brings us to the page of 


drill 


you develop “automatic” skill. 


exercises: They are designed to help 


THE MASTERY drills should be typed 
them and 
how 


several times. Type slowly 
thoughtfully at first, noting carefully 
the second and third lines of each drill il- 
lustrate the rule for the drill. Then type 


the drills rapidly, so that your fingers fly 


*Technical nicety: If both the quotation and 
the whole statement ask questions, the question 
mark gors “inside,"’ for the quotation has first 
right to the question mark. Example: Have yor 
read the article Who Will Be Our Neat Presi 
dent Same goes for exclamations 
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THE MASTERY OF THE SECOND QUOTE 


The Rule: The second quote always follows a period. 
Pi ." .” .* ” .” "One." "Two," "Three," "Four," "Five," 

1 "Hello." "Hello, yourself." "So long." He said, "Good-by." 
Addie said, "Hello, John." He replied, "So glad to see you." 





The Rule: The second quote always follows a comma, 
a ,* 7 .F .* & WOne,” "Two," "Three," "Four," and "Five,® 
He said, "Hello," and waved. "Hello, Stranger," she laughed. 
"Nice day," he said. “Yes," she agreed. "Sunny," he smiled. 





The Rule: The second quote always precedes a colon. 





Wm. MA, MR, MS Om, OM, 





eae Pee rg "One"; "Two"; "Three": "Four"; "Five"; | 
My "ideal"; honor. My "dream": wealth. My "goal"; truth. | 
Her "dreamboat"; Butch Mulligan. The "hero": our fullback. 
The Rule: The second quote always precedes a semicolon. 
OS, 8, RW. RW, WM. WR. t . tmnt. 
One”; 


eo. os Two"; "Three"; "Four"; and "Five"; 
Do not "purr"; speak clearly. Do not "pretend"; be yourself! 


Let's "tickle the ivories"; then, "cut the rug"; then, study. 


The Rule: The second quote always follows a quest 


ion mark if the 
quoted material contains a question. 








2° et om om om OF MOne?™ “Two?” "Three?" "Four?" "Five?" 
5 "Who, me?" he asked. "Why not?" I replied "When do we go?" 
He asked, "Who is she?" Did he ask, "Have you ever met her?" 


The Rule; The second quote always follows an exclamation mark if 
the quoted material contains an exclamation. 








RE A RAE 6 


-_ 


yu gm gy em et ROS ® "Two!" "Three!" "Four!" "Five!" 
6 "Hey, you!" he shouted. "Look out!" She screamed, "Danger!" 
"No!" he said, "Not onions!" He called out, "Ahoy, Seagull!" 


The Rule: The second quote precedes a question mark if the quoted 


material does not ask a question but the sentence does 








"7 "¢ “¢ "9 "2 "2 "One"? "Two"? “Three*? “Four"? "Five"? 
Are you "okay"? Can you join us at "Vacationland"? Did Mary 
say, "Never"? Have you read the article "How to Cook Beans"? 


aS a oe 


The Rule: The second quote precedes an exclamation mark if the 
quoted material makes no exclamation but the sentence does. 
s} My My My Hy Hy HY BOne":s Two"! "Three"! "Four"! "Five"! 
It was "The Batman"! Yet, he sounded like "Senator Foghorn"! 
He was crooning "Because"! Joan is a real "super secretary"! 





—_ 





THE TEST 





"Look("!") said Bill. “Isn't that Mary over there("?") 
"Yes(",") replied Tom. "She looks pretty(".") 


The boys "looked over the field(";") then they walked to the 
counter. Should they order their usual "Glue Pots("?") 


For the first time in a year, Tom turned down a "Glue Pot("!") 
Instead, he ordered a "Pyramid(":") a triple-decker mound of ices. 


Practice on these drills, as suggested across the page. will dispel any mystery the 
second quote has held for vou. 


May, | 


ed. 


aad 


_ 


ee 


_ 
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vithout hesitation to the quotation mark 


before or after striking the punctuation 


mark. 

Che first line ot each drill, of course, 1s 
simply to let you practice the punctuation- 
ind-quotation sequences, so that you will 
not hesitate as you type those sequences in 
the second and third lines of the drill. This 
s the recommended way to practice cach 
rill, so that your mastery will be auto- 

atic 

Step Read the rule. Study the illustra- 
tions the seco and third lines. Look 
away from the copy and say to yoursell, 
| am going to type this so I will always 
emember that—" and then repeat the rule 
to yoursell 

Step \Without looking at your fingers 
or at what you type, type the first drill line 
slowly, trying to get smooth action as you 
type the quote mark and the punctuation 
mark. Type the line twice, cach time a 
little faster 

Step 3. Pause remember the rule once 
nore; then type the second and third lines 
mce each, slowly and thoughttully. Type 
the pair of lines again, twice, each time 
taster 

Step Type the second and third lines 
ver and over for one minute, to see how 
rapidly you can type them. Compute your 
speed (ther are 61 strokes, or 12 words, 
in each line nd make a record of it 

\fter you ive practiced cach drill) in 
this way—do just one drill a day until you 

ave finished the eight drills—you are ready 
tor 

Step 5. Type the test at your top rate. 
Do not study it before typing it. There are 
eight problems in the test, one for each 
rule. You should be able to make the right 
selection without hesitating Repeat the 
test until you can type it as rapidly as you 
do the individual drills you have practiced 
Be sure you “play fair”: put no marks on 


the test copy! 


AS YOU type the dril Is, some questions 
will come to your mind. Here are some 
answers you will want to know: 


Drill 1. Put two spaces after the end of 
a sentence. Put one space after the comma 
that introduces a quotation. There will al- 
ways be on one side of a quotation 
mark, on both sides 


space 
but never 
Drill 3. \ 
two spaces. 
Drill 4. A 


one 


colon is always followed by 


olon is always followed 


seme 


by space 


461 


Drill 5. Resist the temptation to put both 
a comma and a question mark after a quo 
tation, as in “Ilhy not?” I asked. 


Drill 6. The exclamation point is, of 
made by typing an apostrophe above 
a period. On some machines you can speed 
this up by holding down the bar and 
the shift key while you the period 
and apostrophe at the 

Drill In line 3, note that the title of 


an article is quoted and that the principal 
words are capitalized. 


course, 


space 
strike 
same time. 


Drill 8. It is rare that you find examples 
like these, in which the exclamation follows 
the quotes. You have to search in advertise- 
ments or fiction to find them. Businessmen 
rarely use exclamation marks, you see. 

rhe most frequently used sequence of 


punctuation and quotation marks are those 
involving the period and the comma. The 
sequences involving the question mark art 
not infrequent, but the other sequences do 
not often—and that is why you must 
know them well. If you do not, you'll still 
1 as an amateur—not a master! 


appear 


he cl assif 1ed 
WHEN you can type the test correctly 
and as rapidly as the drills, you have sub- 
stituted the letter a for the first y in the 
word J/ystery in the title of this article. 
Then, like The Professor, you will be 
able to spot at once such errors de- 
tected in the letter that O'Reilly gave him 


as 


ay 


\4 


6 
© Ay 
o 
Doe ) 
> 


Shorthand design by Leslie Gregory 
Dupont Free High School, Marion, Wis. 
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HOW MUCH CAN YOU EARN? 


TESTS AND AWARDS 





Here’s how to measure your earning capacity on the job, and 


HE following letter was received from 
a firm with a typing department of 
about fifty girls, all of whom are paid 

on a piecework basis: 

“We have an opportunity for really com- 
petent typists to earn good salaries. Our 
rate of pay is 20 cents a page of 25 lines 
each, or about 250 words. Should you know 
of any young men or women interested in 
a position with our company, please notify 
us.” 

If you were paid one cent for each 12% 
words you type, how much could you earn 
in a seven-hour day? That is a good ques- 
tion for typists to ask themselves. If you 
type accurately at the rate of 250 words 
every ten minutes, you will earn 80 cents 
in a 40-minute period, or $1.20 an hour. 
The earnings for a 35-hour week will then 
be $42. Are you worth that much? Can 
you earn it? You should be able to. It re- 
quires a typing speed of only 25 words a 
minute. 

But this does not mean that a typist with 
a speed of only 25 words can qualify! You 
will be paid only for the perfect pages of 
work. You must allow for the insertion and 
removal of paper from the machine, a sneeze, 
or a telephone call. Time out to powder 
one’s nose or adjust one’s necktie is money 
lost for the typist. It is unusual that a 
typist will put in even one full day of 
seven hours without some interruption. The 
more time he spends away from his desk, 
the less productive he is and the less he will 
earn. A reasonably accurate typist, writing 
approximately 50 words a minute, would 
qualify. 


THERE are not many weeks of formal 
training in shorthand and typewriting left 
for the students who are graduating this 
spring. The ease and serenity with which 
the employment test will be taken depend 
largely upon how good the applicant is in 
transcription! A transcription speed of 35 
to 50 words on the typewriter is fairly cer- 
tain to pass the requirements satisfactorily, 
other things being equal. The ability to 
spell, punctuate, and apply the rules of 





some suggested measures to take to qualify for a good one 


FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


grammar readily and accurately is an im- 
portant factor in rapid and accurate tran- 
scription. 

On the other hand, slow transcription may 
be nothing more than the failure to develop 
a reasonably good style of shorthand that 
can be swiftly and infallibly read. If you 
are of the opinion that the faulty or slow 
reading of your notes is due to poor pen- 
manship, redouble your efforts to acquire 
a good writing style now. A few minutes 
each day devoted to the improvement of 
shorthand outlines acts as a refresher course 
in theory, too. You will need all the skill 
you can muster in the next few weeks to 
compete successfully for the more interest- 
ing positions available. Competition will be 
keener this summer than it has been for 
some years past, but the carefully trained 
young man or woman need not worry about 
that. 


COMPETENCE, interest, and enthusiasm 
for getting the day’s work done are attri- 
butes that the employer seeks; indeed, they 
are the crying need of the day! So, if you 
have a typewriter at home, transcribe all the 
shorthand that you can lay your hands on. 
Type the transcription speed drill in this 
magazine repeatedly, trying each time to 
better your previous record. Find ways and 
means of self-help to increase proficiency 
and production. 

To be pitied is the applicant for a steno- 
graphic position who has not prepared him- 
self well for the shorthand employment test. 
He is bound to be self-conscious while tak- 
ing the test. If the typing must be done in 
an office where only a few other typists are 
at work, or worse still, with only the dic- 
tator present, the seconds or minutes spent 
in pondering over a sentence or phrase 
must seem like an eternity of embarrass- 
ment! The student who practices earnestly 
for a better shorthand writing style, reads 
plenty of shorthand, and transcribes as 
much of it on the typewriter as time per- 
mits, will improve his skill quickly. He will 
find, too, that that extra practice pays off 
on the first day in the office! 
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BECAUSE of the importance of the litth 
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O.G.A. Style Studies 


and Awards Test 


W 


See page 470 for Junior O.G.A 


Test) 
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T ‘anscription Speed Practice 


(410 Standard Words) 
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May Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite 
checking and insure accuracy in making out certificates. May copy is good as member- 


ship tests for O.A.T., C.T., 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Type a copy of the following 
letter, providing name and address. Make suitable 
paragraphs. Also prepare the table of tariffs, which 
is to accompany this letter. This is a two-page job. 

Minimum office standard: Satisfactory work on 
first writing in.40 minutes. 


Dear Sir: Everything has been pro- 
vided for your vacation. The Vacation 
Hotel is air conditioned for your com- 
fort. The choicest foods, prepared by 
experts, are cooked to your individual 
taste. Name orchestras play in the 
Colorado Room, and two splendid floor 
shows are given nightly for your enter- 
tainment. There’s a swimming pool, a 
stable with attendants and _ thirty 
horses, a pitch and putt golf course, 
croquet and badminton courts, fishing 
at the lake and on the Colorado River— 
all for your active moments. A tariff 
schedule is enclosed. For reservations 
and further information write, wire, 
teletype, or phone. Very cordially yours, 


TARIFFS 
Guest Bedroom (Twin or Double Bed) 
and Bath 
IN MAIN BUILDING AND PATIO 
Single $5.00 $6.00 $7.00 
Double $7.00 $8.00 $9.00 
ON SUNDECK OF MAIN 
BUILDING 
Single $7.00 Double $9.00 


Guest Bedroom (Twin or Double Bed) 
with Bath and Private Sundeck 


MAIN BUILDING AND PATIO 


Single $7.00 $8.00 $10.00 
Double $9.50 $10.50 $12.50 


Deluxe Bed-Sitting Room (Twin or 
Double Bed) and Bath 


MAIN BUILDING 
Single $10.00 $11.00 $12.00 
Double $12.50 $13.50 $14.50 


PENTHOUSE SUITE 
Single or Double $25.00 


(Three persons in Room, $2.00 extra) 


and O.G.A. 


until receipt of the June, 1949, issue.) 


Junior O. A. T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Copy the following article 
about the Chestnut Tree. Type the heading in all 
capital letters. Type evenly. Remember to double 
space between your single-spaced paragraphs. 


MAN MAKES A TREE At the 
turn of the century, the American 
chestnut was one of our most valuable 
trees. The trunks of chestnut trees 
were tall, ornamental, straight and 
clean; made superior telegraph poles 
and ships’ masts and furnished the 
finest railroad ties and heavy timber 
for construction. Their wood also pro- 
vided excellent rails and posts for farm 
fences. From the bark, even of trees 
long dead, tannin for tanning leather 
could still be obtained; and the deli- 
cate meat of the small fruit was essen- 
tial food for the wild turkeys, deer, 
and squirrels. 


In 1904, a blight was observed on 
chestnuts in the New York Zoological 
Gardens. The disease was probably 
imported in lumber or nuts. By 1910, 
the fungus had killed the chestnut trees 
in New Jersey and around New York 
City. Ten years later, the infection had 
spread to the chestnuts of other states; 
so, by 1937, the last American chestnut 
was gone. 


Experimenters went to work; they 
chose the Chinese chestnut, which was 
immune to this fungus, and are cross- 
ing it with the American chestnuts. If 
the new tree is successful, the experi- 
menters know that farmers, nursery- 
men, and homeowners are waiting with 
a deluge of orders; but it will take a 
few years more to complete the ex- 
periment. 


Most of us can remember the times 
when, as boys and girls, we ventured 
forth on crisp autumn afternoons, after 
the first hard frost, to gather the small, 
brown chestnuts that lay buried among 
the fallen leaves. No other nut had 
quite the same sweet flavor, particu- 
larly when dried or roasted. Those 
days are gone forever, although there 
is hope that the new tree, with larger 
fruit, may some day take the place of 
this vanished American nut tree. 


[For Junior O.G.A. Test copy, see page 470.) 
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May Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct ten 
words for each error to get net words written. Divide this by 10 to determine the net words per minute 
The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to facilitate counting the gross 


number of strokes written 


Among the artists that had been lured into the happy 
valley was a man eminent for his knowledge of the me- 
chanic powers, who had contrived to make many engines 
both for use and recreation. With a wheel which the 
stream turned, he forced the water into a tower, from 
whence it was distributed to all the apartments of the 
palace. He erected a pavilion in the garden, around which 
he kept the air always cool by artificial showers. One of 
the groves, appropriated by the ladies, was ventilated by 
fans, which the rivulets that ran through it gave a con- 
stant motion. And instruments of soft music were placed 
at proper distances, some of them played by the impulse 
of the wind and others by the power of the stream. 

This artist was sometimes visited by a prince. He 
came one day to amuse himself in his usual manner, and 
found the master busy in building a sailing chariot. He 
saw that the design was practicable upon a level surface, 
and with expressions of great esteem solicited its com- 
pletion. The workman was pleased to find himself so 
well regarded by the prince, and resolved to gain yet 
higher honors. He explained that what the prince had 
seen was but a small part of what the mechanic sciences 
can perform. For instance, instead of the tardy convey- 
ance of ships and chariots, man might someday use the 
swifter migration of wings, he thought, and only ig- 
norance and idleness need make men crawl upon the 
ground. 

This hint rekindled the prince’s desire to pass over the 
mountains to the countries beyond. Having seen what 
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Strokes 
the mechanic had already performed, he was willing to i502 


fancy that more could be done, yet he was afraid the 1645 


ten | man’s imagination might prevail over his skill, and that 170 
sress he talked of what he wished could be done rather than 1756 
on of what he could do. 1778 
rokes 


33 | The mechanic was persuasive in his arguments. Every 1831 
108 | animal has his element assigned to him. The birds have _ 1337 
159 . the air, and man and the beasts have the earth, that is 143 
212 true. But, he pointed out, while the fish have the water, 202 
66 yet beasts can swim by nature and men by art. He that 2057 
22] can swim need not despair to fly, he said. To swim is but 2116 





380 to fly in a grosser fluid, and to fly is to swim in a 2170 
439 subtler one. 2184 
497 f But the prince argued that swimming is very laborious 2238 
sso | and that the strongest limbs are soon weary. He was 2291 
609 afraid that flying would be even more violent, and that 2347 
663 | wings will be of no great use unless one can fly farther 2404 
17 | than he can swim. The labor of rising from the ground, 240) 
763 | he pointed out, would be great. The mechanic explained 2510 
873 that as we mount higher the earth’s attraction and the 257! 


- 


body’s gravity will gradually diminish until a region shall 2031 


880 





o33 & have been reached where man will float in the air 26s! 
og? F without the tendency to fall. No effort will then be nec- 2738 
1045 - essary except to move forward, which the gentlest im- 27% 
1099 pulse will effect. 2810 
1153 All this the prince agreed is much to be desired, but 2x04 
1209 then no man would be able to breathe in these high 2915 
1264 regions of speculation and tranquillity. Was it not true 2972 
1318 | that respiration is difficult upon lofty mountains? Yet 3029 
1368 from these very precipices, high enough to produce great —_ 3086 
- tenuity of air, it is very easy to fall. “Nothing will ever 3147 
1428 be attempted if all possible objections must be first over- 3205 
a come,” the mechanic answered. Soon the model, pat- 3255 
1538 terned after the form of birds, was in the making.— 3305 


{dapted from Samuel Johnson’s “Rasselas”’ 


Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period 
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Junior O. G. A. Test 


4 Few Last Questions 
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Answers to “Brain Bait” 


on page 454 


1. hABIT ll. ATtr/ Bute 

2. AuTomoBl 12. meTABollsm 
3. BeATIng 13. BAcTerla 
4. oBTAln 14. TAng/Bk 

5. TrAnscr] Be 18. dmBITi 

6. BArrlsTer 16. prof/TABle 
7. AcroBaT Ic 17. oBIAT Ion 

8. BlAcksm/Th 18. BAdm/nTon 
9. TABlold 19 mBAT Ive 
10. BApTIsm 20. InscruT AB 
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Who’s Who 
“Easy Does It!” 
Examiner A. A. BOWLE reports 





Charles Belida 


BELIDA is one of 
writers. T 
» task 
and writing shorthand was an exhilaration 
\s dictation and faster 


he just took it in his stride, with no feeling 


VI‘ CHARLES 
| those “natural” 


study ot shi 


o him the 


irthand was n Reading 


was given faster 


that the speed was getting beyond him 
He reached the 200 speed on ordinary mat 


ter with surprising ease } 


DURING the days that he was learning 
shorthand in the New York High School 
of Commerce, the teachers made the sub 
ject so intensely interesting that the work 
was, to his class, a source of genuine pleas- 
ure. It is said that if you are interested in 
a subject you can learn it. This was force- 
fully demonstrated by Mr. Belida, for no 
doubt his interest in the subject made it 
easy for him. 

Like so 


School of 


of the High 
have reached ; 
prominence in the reporting field, Mr. Bel- 

ida credits Miss 
of inestimable help to him in his shorthand 
studies. 


many graduates 


Commerce who 


\gnes Gilmore with being ' 


UPON graduation from high school, Mr 
Belida enlisted in the Navy. He had no : 
idea at that time of using his shorthand in 
a_ professional was not until , 
he was about to be discharged from the 
Navy that he turned his thoughts in this 
direction 


way and it 





(Continued on page 474) 








ay, | 


Mr 
no 
| in 
ntil 
the 
this 
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THE SHORTHAND REPORTER 





RHYTHM VERSUS FLUENCY 


Some may credit the expert’s seemingly easy performance at 
high speed to “rhythmic writing” — Id call it “fluency” 


CHARLES LEE SWEM 


Official Shorthand Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


11, THM is one of the beautiful words 

of the language, with beautiful con- 

notations. It brings to the mind such 
thoughts and pictures as a graceful couple 
tracing the delicate movements of a waltz 
m the dance floor: the soft, throbbing un- 
lertones of the drums in an orchestral selec- 
tion; or the modern but nonetheless thrill- 
ing sight of an airplane streaking swiftly 
across the sky. It is a word that we should 
all feel the poorer without; but, like many 
another much abused, 
overworked, frequently distorted. 


a 
it 1s 


such favorite, it is 
customary today to speak of the 
ythm ot almost everything under the sun, 
rom the rhythm of the 
rhythm of the 


subway to the 
soul. There is rhythm in 
typing, rhythm in 
rhythm in shorthand! 
rhis last I was not particularly conscious 


until quite 


teaching, 


rhythm in 
mathematics, and 


recently. I do have a vague 


recollection of hearing some enthusiastic 


vriter expatiate writing 
f shorthand, but I paid little or no atten- 
tion: I simply thought that in his 


guided zeal he 


on rhythm in the 


mis- 
. 

was using the wrong word, 
hat he meant fluency, with the application 
4 which word to shorthand I thoroughly 


ut lately I have become conscious that 
ere is, or is in the process of developing, 
| i thing as 
that it 


there is such a 





\ iorthand writing and 
has something to do with speed. 

I HAVE long known that there is a 
school maintains that 
symmetry of writing 
vhich must be developed and adhered to, no 
matter what the speed. The core of this 


% thought 


which 


there is a certain 


theory is the development of a high degree 
1 perfection in penmanship, to the point 
that the student at all times writes perfect 
notes, in perfect rhythm—af all speeds. 
Now, I am a great believer in perfect notes, 
but I am also a shorthand reporter; 
while I 
} 


and, 
suspect the practical validity of 
1 theory, I don’t quarrel with it too 
much. As a goal, it has its good points. 


su 


Within the last few weeks, however, I 
have detected, I think, something more than 
a mere academic discussion in the appli- 
cation of “rhythm” to fast writing. To be 
specific, | was asked for advice by a bright 
young writer, a writer of the system I write. 
He is a Diamond Medal winner, and ap- 
parently qualifications 
that go to make a first-class reporter. He 
was having difficulty in raising his speed 
above 200 words a minute. His complaint 
was not an uncommon one; and I 
prepared to give the customary advice 
when he asked me, in all seriousness, “Do 
you believe in the rhythmic approach to 
speed ?” 

Openly flabbergasted, I asked him what 
he meant by the “rhythmic approach.” 

“Well,” he replied, “the writing of short- 


possesses all the 


was 


hand absolutely rhythmically—evenly, you 
know—at all speeds, and making only per- 
fect outlines added, “it has 
been eighteen months since I got my Dia- 
mond Medal, and I can’t write a single 
word more than 200 words a minute.” 
“That's a very nice approach,” I respond- 
ed, “but what do you do when the speaker 
speaks 210 or 220 words 


Only,” he 


a minute ?” 
“T don’t get it—I drop,” he said. 
“But.” I persisted, “what do you do? 
Don’t you make a stab at getting it all 
down, putting down anything that comes 
to your mind and letting come what may ?” 
“No,” he said: 
200 words 


“I can’t write more than 
a minute rhythmically, and | 
have been told that this theory of ‘forcing 
speed’ is no good; it shatters your notes 
and you can’t read them afterward!” 


THIS, then, is the rhythmic approach. En- 
tirely apart from the obvious fallacy that 
a reporter, as he follows a fast and erratic 
speaker, can at all times make perfect or 
even good notes, this approach is apparently 
based on the premise that shorthand can 
be written smoothly and evenly; that, as- 
suming a speaker who drones along at an 
even pace, the shorthand writer can follow 
with his lines, 


outlines—curves, straight 








» 
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More Special Reporting Forms 


Submitted by CLIFFORD P. SHELLHASE 


Chevrolet Labor Relations Office. Flint. Michigan 
r 


committee 


2 home address (home made) 
Me committee meeting in view of the fact that 
—>—ws ; nv o e fac a 
4 "mM > imi . 
> oOo committee minutes 


on the above date 


subcommittee penalty 


>) 


shop committee penalized 





2 
ye 


listrict committee C 


C _ ch 


personnel 


airman of the subcommittee - 7 plant management 
"Oo 
, 
° 

Vd ‘ chairman of the shop committee —_ ke rehire 

gl 

in ‘ : P 
= committeeman (men) — reprimand 

( 
—_— oOo 

Y alternate committeeman (men) — 


seniority 


hulleri j . . . 
bulletin board acquire seniority 


——_ 
_ me, 
ey eligible / temporary 

) 
“2 equalized time and a half 
i Oe equalization / double time 
V 
aK . 2 
for the benefit of Cc — upgrader 


grievance violation 


grievance procedure voluntary quit 


he was sent 


work assignment 
c 
LP he was still written notice 
Note: If y have som et ‘ ting phrases that you are willing to share it fellow readers, 
why t sul t the M Sw The most helpful t ther will be passed ng in these rages l 
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because of the following a 
speaker closely, and because of the reserve 


speed that he 


exigency of 


possesses, must start and stop 
with a jerkiness that, on the surface at least, 


simulates “hesitation.” In addition, there 
are of necessity actual hesitations caused 
by mis-hearing, by misapprehension of what 
the speaker said, or by his being “crossed 
up” on a phrase that the speaker turned 
into something different than the writer 


expected 

I am not completely out of sympathy 
with those who like to think of a certain 
form of fast writing as it 1 
a beautiful 


“rhythm,” for it is 
word. I know of 
no greater thrill in my life than that of sit- 
ting in a contest, with a reserve of 20 or 30 
words a 
minute that the speaker is 
watching with conscious amazement the out- 


and thrilling 


minute above the 280 words a 


dictating, and 


lines flowing off my pen point 


in a swiftly 


moving stream that my 
and then 


room 


hardly 

tran- 
“read” 
themselves to me, to learn with surprise the 
context of 

But, 
fluency 


eyes can 
follow ; of going into the 


scribing and, as the notes 
what I was writing! 


please, it is not rhythm; it is 


Who’s Who in Short- 
hand Speed 


(Concluded from page 470) 


The Service had discovered his shorthand 
ability by that time and he was assigned 
to stenographic duty with the 19th Fleet, 
with headquarters in Seattle, Washington. 
The assignment involved stenographic work 
in the deactivation of matériel and ships. 
It kept him very busy, but he enjoyed the 
work. 


AFTER his discharge, Mr. Belida decided 
to further his studies by attending Gregg 
College in Chicago. As a preliminary, how- 
ever, he wanted to get some further steno- 
graphic and reportorial experience. He be- 
came secretary to the Chief Engineer of 
a firm in New York, and feels that he 
greatly benefited from the experience. Later 
he reported hearings of the Public Service 
Commission and thus secured the experience 
he wanted. 

Then off to Chicago he went and plowed 
his way up to graduation at Gregg College, 
and the 200-word-a-minute award. He has 
now returned to the College to try to in- 
crease his speed to even greater heights. 
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Try It Yourself! 





For each such “tip” accept- 
ed for publication we will 
pay $1.00 to the contributor. 











» 4 


\ DRAW LINES on the typewriter: 
| l-or vertical lines, release the variable 
line spacer, hold pencil firmly on the ribbon 
between type guide, and turn the 
For 
across the paper, for the desired 


(Mrs.) Anna L. McMurren 


platen 
Cal riage 


length. 


horizontal lines, move the 


LEAVING a line between the salutation 
and the body of a letter in my notes facili- 
tates transcription— Sarah Eller 


WHEN my boss is away on a business 
trip, [ must send him frequent information. 
Instead of using envelopes with the firm’s 
return corner card, I type plain envelopes 
with the next address on his itinerary as 
the return address. This assures any letters 
that have just missed him at one location 
being “forwarded” instead of 
being sent back to me for reforwarding 
Thora Eigenmann 


promptly 


I DON’T remove the original letter when 
“blind” insert a 
piece of scrap paper. between the card holder 
and letter, type the notation, remove the 
paper, and the job is done, with the nota- 


making carbon copies. | 


tion on the carbons only.—Elva S. Hilde- 
brand 

W kK TYPE bec (blind carbon copy) on 
duplicate copies required for other corre- 


spondents if the original letter is to be left 
blank. This informs the receiver of the car- 
bon copy that the addressee is not aware 
of the fact that the letter has been sent to 
anyone else.—Phyllis Levin 


W HEN a dictator pauses briefly in dicta- 
tion, I usually leave a little extra space 
between characters. Quite frequently this 
is the point where a comma or a semi- 
colon belongs. When transcribing my notes, 
I spot immediately, and it 
helps me get correct internal punctuation 


Helen M. Wurkler 


these places 


in the sentences 


? 


er 
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~ | Feather Merchant — 


by CAROLINE BREAUX ‘Ye 
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A Fortune in Peanuts 


The story of the originator of “Mr. Peanut” 


JACK STONE 


As condensed in “The American Digest” from “The American Weekly” 
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To the One-Track Mind 
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In the “Minnesota Journal of Education” 
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- Roads Paved with Gold 


HOWARD KEGLEY 
in “Ford Times” 
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Do you haue any lelenhone friends whom you haue 
neuer mer face Zo face ? a raf ee As L 
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THAT GUY SURE HAS 
HIS NERVE ASKING 
ME TO WAIT UNTIL 
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MR. JONES 


1S CALLING.. 
< JUST A MOMENT, 
PLEASE . 


BE READY TO TALK WHEN 
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“Short Vocabulary” Letters 
A. E. KLEIN 


For Use with Chapter Twelve of the Manual 
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Krequent-Phrase Letters 


CHARLES E. ZOUBEK 
For Practice on the 100 Most-Used Phrases 
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Conwell’s Sword 
WILFERD A. PETERSON 
in “The Friendly Adventurer” 
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The Gulf Stream | 


ARTHUR T. PIERSON 
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Aetual Business Letters 


Civie Affairs 
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